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FRONTPOINTS: 


Welcome to Issue No.1 of 
The Angry Corrie. Come 
away in, pull up a chair & sit 
yersel down! 
First things first: why a 
hillwalking fanzine? Well, 
fanzines have been a common 
feature of the footballing 
world for several years now, 
& are very much here to stay. 
They arose out of a need for 
genuine grassroots magazines, 
& in response to the situation 
whereby football had become 
overwhelmingly big business 
- all millionpound players, 
hospitality boxes & satellite 
TV - despite the fact that it 
was Still, as ever, being 
financed by masses of 
workaday punters who 
regularly braved wind, rain & 
flying bovril cartons without 
ever being given the chance to 
speak out & express opinions 
about the game which they 
love. 

OVERGROWN 
TAC has been produced on 
the basic premise that football 
& hillwalking - in Scotland at 
least - are not that dissimilar. 
O.K., O.K., so one involves 
22 overgrown weans booting 
a bag of wind around a 
muddy field whilst the other 
requires an unspecified 
number of either or both sexes 
to allow themselves to be 
blown about various 
frequently inhospitable 
summits. But both these 
activities - particularly in the 
way they relate to an urban 
context - provide much 
needed freedom & relief for 
thousands upon thousands of 
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perfectly ordinary folk who 
regularly - almost religiously 
- sally forth, weekend in, 
weekend out, in an attempt to 
break free, for a short time at 
least, from the shackles & 
strictures of work or 
unemployment. 
BETESTICLED 
Both football & hillwalking 
are very much of the people. 
Although the former is, of 
course, in large part a 
spectator sport whilst the 
latter is an almost entirely 
participant-centred activity, 
neither could survive without 
the patronage of the ordinary 
woman or man in the street. 
Both have their institutions & 
regulatory bodies - in football 
the rulemakers & 
disciplinarians such as the 
SFA, in hillwalking the 
advisory/consultation bodies 
such as the Scottish 
Mountaineering Club & the 
Mountaineering Council of 
Scotland - but in both cases, 
crucially, the real heart of the 
matter doesn’t lie in the most 
obvious & visible centre. Just 
as those who love & care 
most about the game of 
football aren’t the well-fed 
septuagenarians of Park 
Gardens, so the most 
important people when it 
comes to sustaining & 
nuturing a love of the hills are 
the nameless, faceless masses 
who pour out from our cities 
& towns at each & every 
glimmer of good weather, 
rather than the self-satisfied 
members of various male- 
dominated clubs & societies 
who like to set themselves up 
as keepers of an elitist, well - 
(Vibram)-heeled & narrow 


faith. (You don’t believe these 
people exist? Well note, for 
starters, that the SMC has 
only just, within the past few 
months, deigned to admit 
women to its exclusively 
betesticled ranks - & then 
only after a degree of 
wrangling that would not 
have disgraced its elder 
sibling in stodginess, the 
MCC.) 

CYNICAL 
The upshot of all this is that 
hillwalking & football are 
kindred in that they share a 
slightly off-centre, tangential 
scepticism - which 
occasionally veers toward the 
vaguely iconoclastic, the 
downright cynical or, perhaps 
most healthily, the self- 
effacing, & without which the 
centre wouldn’t hold & things 
would start to fall apart very 
rapidly indeed. 

PARROT 
That, then, is an attempt to 
explain part of the basic 
rationale of your fab new 
fanzine. There is, however, an 
additional motivation, & one 
which will hopefully start to 
be addressed by the very fact 
of going into print. It is this: 
to return to our comparison, 
whereas most of the writing 
on football - be it in 
newspaper or book form - is 
predominantly punteresque in 
style & content (sick as a 
parrot, over the moon, game 
of two halves etc etc), 
virtually the entire opus of 
Scottish hillwriting over the 
past couple of decades has 
been as stiflingly stuffy as a 
midge-filled tent on a damp 
August morning. The writing 
is unadventurous, 


undemanding & struggles 
along in an attempt to be very 
polite & avoid offending 
anybody, whilst “criticism” 
now Standardly takes the form 
of in-house reviews that are as 
tiresomely backslapping & 
self-congratulatory as 
interviews with showbiz 
celebs on Wogan. Of course, 
all of this is, at some level, the 
very antithesis of why a 
substantial proportion of 
people go to the hills - & 
consequently, to use the 
terminology of modern 
commercial forces, a large 
part of the market is not being 
catered for. 

HAS 
The causes are perhaps sever- 
alfold: the claustrophobically 
small coterie of authors, the 
overall commercialisation of 
the hillwalking “industry”, or 
possibly even the simple 
paradox of trying to convey to 
a wide audience something 
that is basically solitary & 
personal in nature. Whatever 
the reasons, TAC plans to put 
some life back into hillwriting 
- both in terms of adopting 
radically outspoken 
standpoints wherever 
necessary, & by the trusty old 
medium of humour. When did 
you last read (as opposed to 
hear) anything about the 
Scottish hillgoing public that 
actually made you laugh? 
TAC, insofar as it has any 
real aims at all, intends to ally 
itself more with the spoken 
tradition - i.e. arguments, 
storytelling, moans & groans - 
than with what currently 
passes for a written tradition. 


KNACKERED 
So here it is then: the first of 
its kind, but hopefully not the 
last. Ideally TAC, should it 
survive & flourish, will never 
be that far away from being a 
shoestring (or should that be 
bootlace) operation - the road 
to glossiness is paved with 
tedium - but we do badly need 
a wider range of contributors. 
At present everything is being 
churned out by a happy band 
of brothers, to whom we need 
to add, especially in the 
sisterly department; otherwise 
it won’t be long before we’re 
all too knackered to go out 
onto the hills! 

BLADDER 

So write write write!!! - be it 
articles, letters, cartoons or 
just plain oldfashioned 
negative criticism. After all, 
most football fanzines started 
on a smallscale basis, 
struggling for ideas, doubtful 
of readership, yet they are 
now so many & varied that 
one of the leading 
publications, When Saturday 
Comes, has been forced to 
separate out its fanzine 
listings into 3 sections spread 
over consecutive issues. And 
if they can do it, why not us? 
So as I was saying, pull up a 
chair, have a good read at all 
this stuff, then sharpen your 
pencil & turn off the TV: it's 
doubtless only showing a 
squad of post-adolescents 
kicking a pig’s bladder 
around... 
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It is fairly well known that the great W.H.Murray wrote his two famous books, “Mountaineering in Scotland” & 
“Undiscovered Scotland” whilst incarcerated ina German P.O.W. camp during WWII. 

However, there is also a tradition that he remedied the chronic lack of writing material by scribbling his tales of 
Glen Coe gullies & Cuillin crags onto the camp’ s lavatory paper. But this left Murray & his fellow internees 
nothing with which io wipe their arses - until, that is, someone came up with the bright idea of utilising the camp’ s 
only book, a Shakespeare Complete Works, as surrogate bogroll. Whether this story is true ormerely wishful 
thinking, the choice of priorities puts into sharp focus a debate that has longed raged wherever Thespians & 
summiteers gather together (Take me to the place! - incredulous Ed.), & to which ace TAC reporter Perkin 


Warbeck now addresses himself: 


20 Differences Between Glen Coe and Shakespeare 


1. Glen Coe is topped by the mighty peak of 
Bidean nam Bian, crowning glory of Argyll 
with outriders of Stob Coire nan Lochain & 
the 3 sisters. 


2. Glen Coe measures approx 3700 feet high 
& five miles long. 


3. No one has ever accused Glen Coe of being 


somewhere else. 


4. Glen Coe is girt about by crags. 


5. Glen Coe has Hamish MacInnes’ cottage. 


6. Ona clear day on Bidean you can see Skye, 
Ben Nevis, Schiehallion etc. 


7. Massacres: Glen Coe 1 Stratford 0. 


8. On the north side of Glen Coe there is the 


Aonach Eagach ridge: a breathtaking scramble 
among misty pinnacles teetering over the Glen 


below. 


9. Shakespeare's plays frequently featured boys 
dressed up as girls. 


Shakespeare is topped by a baldy pate, a few 
wisps of stringy hair, and for outriders a 
couple of unremarkable lugs. 


Shakespeare probably measured about 5 feet 
Six. 


Shakespeare frequently is accused of having 
his plays written by Sir Francis Bacon. 


Shakespeare is girt about by a poncy 
Elizabethan ruff. 


Stratford has Anne Hathaway's cottage. It is 
not known if she climbed any mighty 
summits - but it seems unlikely. 


On a clear day in Stratford-upon-Avon you 
can see the Avon, Stratford, and Anne 
Hathaway's cottage. 


On the north side of Stratford you have a 
flat bit of countryside devoid of breath- 
taking features of any sort. 


No member of Glen Coe Mountain Rescue 
Team has been known to act in such a 
fashion. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


1. 


14, 


is. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Shakespeare's so-called finest works featured 
mad, homicidal, or at least dithering members 
of the royal family. 


Running through Glen Coe is the River Coe, 
gushing from the peaks & tumbling down the 
glen. It is plied only by the bravest of canoeists 


Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
featured fairies & coarse imbeciles wearing 
cuddies’ heads. 


The road through Glen Coe is often blocked by 
rockfalls & avalanches from the steep sides of 
the Aonach Eagach. 


Glen Coe features 2 pubs: The Clachaig & The 
Kingshouse, where bohemian climbers discuss 
the peaks. 


Glen Coe has a mountain rescue team. 
Besides mighty climbers, Glen Coe is the 
domicile of majestic soaring eagles, graceful 
deer & leaping salmon. 

An ice climbing tool called the Pterodactyl was 


invented in Glen Coe. 


MaclInnes says that the winter traverse of the 
Cuillin was one of his hardest climbs. 


The British royal family tend to go to 
Kloisters, Stringfellows & certainly not 
Glen Coe. 


Running through Stratford-upon-Avon 
is the Avon, a stagnant watercourse 
plied by punts containing boatered Eton- 
ians & extras from "Room with a View" 


Glen Coe's supernatural inhabitants are 
the shades of Highland warriors. 


The road through Stratford is often 
blocked by coach parties of tourists 
carrying video cameras and guidebooks. 


Stratford has"The Bull & Ferret", where 
Old Sir Peter Hall discusses Lear's 
dichotomy. 


Stratford has a croquet team. 


Stratford is the domicile of bookish 
eggheads, voles, shrews & a few ducks. 


Shakespeare apparently invented a 
special type of inkstand, although some 
claim it was in fact Francis Bacon. 


Old Sir Peter Hall says that Lear was his 
hardest role, "what with having to keep 
the crown on and everything". 


The entrance to Glen Coe is guarded by Buachaille The entry to Stratford is guarded by the 


Etive Mor, a rocky tower featuring many climbs. 


Glen Coe is in Scotland. 


EARMUFFS 


On top of the Ochils 


was one thing - even if 

his fluffy red earmuffs resembled 
afungiform walkman. 

At least there the wind 

seared from the west, 

bringing stinging horizontal hail 
to penetrate rucksack cagoule 
nose mouth and, presumably, 
unmuffled ears. 


Dog and Duck pub, where the local 
poetry club can get fairly boisterous. 


Stratford is in England. 


But back at the car - 


two thousand feet lower 

with the weather sunlit 

and spring-warm again? 

Here they were merely absurd, 
outof place, noteven functional: 
two cartoon mouse ears, 
tacked-on and untactful, 

a Disneyland head 

uncertain 


on Central Belt shoulders. 
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opinionsopinionsopinionsopinionsopinionsopinionsopinionsopinionsopinionsopinions 


During the coming weeks & 
months, TAC hopes to focus on 
many differing & divergent aspects 
of hillwalking. Themes will 
hopefully emerge over time & with 
contributions from fresh & 
previously unheard voices. But we 
need to start somewhere, so to set 
the ball rolling we’ll begin by 
looking at the one issue which 
currently buzzes in your editor’s 
bunnet more than any other: the 
commercialisation of hillwalking, & 
particularly the way this relates to 
the present obsession, both in print 
& on the hills themselves, with the 
pseudo-sport of Munrobagging. 
First, though, a glance at the 
broader picture. 

Up until a decade & a half ago, 
perhaps even a little later, 
hillwalking was still very much a 
backwater activity. The number of 
active participants would appear to 
have been steady for quite some 
time, little or nothing was in print 
save for the work of popular 
specialists such as Seton Gordon & 
Frank Fraser Darling (and everyone 
went chugging about with their 
dogeared copy of Poucher’s 
Scottish Peaks - its routes daubed 
onto hillpictures in thick white 
roadpainter’s lines); the Highlands 
still had a fairly primitive 
roadsystem; all manner of obscure 
glens could be driven up with only a 
quiet word in the factor’s ear; and 
very few people gave a damn about 
the exact heights of the hills, apart 
from a few mid-period Munro 
zealots whose day was to be just 
around the corner. 

Now, in 1991, all that has changed. 
An ever increasing number of 
outdoor activists swarm north into 
the Highlands every weekend, 
summer or winter; each & every 
bookshop displays a rack weighed 
down with guidebooks, coffeetable 
tomes, expedition narratives & the 
like; improved roadsystems & wider 
carownership has allowed the hills 
to be “opened up”; almost all the 
old “private access” routes have 
reverted to their literal state - due 
simply to pressure & demand; and 
for a huge proportion of hillgoers, 
particularly those coming up from 
down south, the 3000' contour has 
become some kind of a Plimsoll 


line, below which any hill is lost in 
the great ocean of non-Munro 
obscurity. 

These changes are self-evident, & to 
many - particularly the indigenous 
hillgoing population, those who are 
quite content just to potter about 
much as they ever did - profoundly 
worrying. Future space will be 
devoted to looking at the different 
aspects and facets of these 

changes, but we'll start with 
Munrobagging - and a little basic 
background that will be common 
knowledge to many. In the late 19th 
century, Sir Hugh Munro of 
Lindertis set out to remedy the 
cartographical vagaries of the 
Highlands by proving that there 
were more than the estimated 30 or 
so peaks of over 3000’ in height. 
This his accomplished by means of 
strong legs, expeditionary fervour & 
an aneroid barometer. His resultant 
list showed there to be the best part 
of 300 of the hills in question, 
ranging far & wide across the 
Highlands - although, significantly, 
absent from certain large areas such 
as Moidart/Ardgour, Gaick-Tromie, 
most of the islands & all of 
Galloway & the Borders. 

Once the list existed, it was 
perfectly understandable that people 
should attempt to complete all the 
ascents - a feat which, oddly, 
escaped Munro himself. Two 
bearded clergymen came first, in the 
early part of the 20th century, soon 
to be followed by a steady stream of 
likeminded pilgrims, most of whom 
were taking 20 years or more to 
complete the “round” of what were 
now colloquially known as 
“Munros”. By the end of World 
War II 8 people had completed the 
list, & by 1970 this figure had 
reached 100. So far so good; things 
were licking over nicely, with a 
gradual, to-be-expected speed-up 
due to the “opening up” of the 
Highlands mentioned above. Then, 
in 1974, came the single most 
significant event. Hamish Brown, 
an outdoor activities instructor from 
Fife, boldly undertook to climb all 
279 Munros in a single 112 day 
expedition, using only 
pedestrianism & cycling as his 
means of transport. This had been 
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attempted before, but no-one had 
quite matched Brown’s logistical 
canniness & extensive prior 
knowledge - & no-one had 
previously succeeded. 

Brown quickly detailed his deeds in 


the most notable Scottish hillbook 
of recent years, Hamish’s Mountain 
Walk, and suddenly everybody was, 
as they say, doing it. From there 
being 130 Munroists by 1974, by 
the end of 1990 there were at least 
770, with many having now 
completed two or more rounds. 

At present, the trend is still 
increasing exponentially, such that 
the SMC Journal is considering 
ending its practice of detailing all 
known completions. 

Various people have completed 
one-off rounds similar to Brown’s, 
with Martin Moran, in 1984/85, 
succeeding in a single winter (albeit 
using transport between peaks), 
whilst 1985-6 saw Craig Caldwell 
going round both Munros & 
Corbetts (i.e. the next category 
down: those peaks between 2500' & 
2999"). More recently the 
fellrunners have been at it, & the 
shortest time for completion is now 
down to something around 70 days. 
These are the notable names, the 
extremists if you like, but far more 
significant in everyday terms is the 
vast army of Munrobaggers 
venturing out to their required peaks 
once a week, & for whom the target 
time is nowadays something 
between 5 & 10 years. They are so 
widespread, so ubiquitous, that it is 
now safe to assume that should one 
meet a dozen walkers on a Munro 
somewhere, at least 50%, possibly 
more, are bagging. For further 
evidence of this, simply compare & 
contrast the number of walkers (& 
the corresponding absence of 
wildlife) on a Munro with that on an 
adjoining hill which commits the 
cardinal sin of failing to reach the 
required contour. Neither does the 
sometimes-heard argument hold 
water that people climb the bigger 
hills precisely because they are 
bigger & therefore offer better 
views. Even on the driechest of 
days, Munro car-laybys will be 
more full than those for “lesser” 
hills which are nevertheless giving 
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.seeee eXAines the causes and consequences of the Munrobagging Big Bang 


of their views. 

Whilst no-one is saying there is 
anything intrinsically wrong with 
climbing Munros (heaven help me if 
there is - I’ve been up over 500 of 
the damn things!), the nub of the 
argument lies in the distinction 
between those for whom the 
Munros provide a basic framework 
for more general climbing - i.e. 
those who would have no qualms 
about going up lower things or 
venturing into Munro-free zones - & 
those for whom it is an absolute be- 
all & end-all, for whom even 
Munros are to be climbed once & 
once only, & who dismissively 
speak of visiting lower peaks “once 
finished”’, or “when I’ve retired”. 
Believe me, these people do exist - 
in abundance! 

The split between bagger & 
nonbagger tends to be seen as 
something of a north-south divide, 
& there is understandable truth in 
this. Those driving up from 
Bournemouth & Leicester every 
second weekend obviously need 
some kind of framework or target, 
& the Munros provide one that is 
just hard enough, just 
timeconsumingly awkward enough. 
Conversely, if one lives in the 
Central Belt or further north, hills 
can be climbed willynilly & there is 
not the same pressure on use of 
leisure time. However, it is 
precisely this situation which 
contributes to so many English 
deaths on our hills: drive 500 miles 
or more with only 36 Munros to go 
& with the intention of ticking off 
Bidean, & you will perforce set off 
up Bidean even if the weather is 
absolute shite. A ten-hour drive to a 
tearoom? No way! Except that you 
can’t continually treat the Scottish 
hills with that kind of contempt & 
expect to get away with it 
indefinitely. 

There are linguistic & attitudinal 
corollaries too, which normally 
barely warrant a mention but which 
shed considerable light on the basic 
bagging mentality. Consider the 
language of the game: talk of 
“doing” the Munros - as though one 
could ever be done with any hill; of 
“completing” the set - as though 


one’s interaction with the Highlands 
could be displayed on a livingroom 
shelf like a run of Wisdens or so 
many pieces of Wedgewood. These 
possessive, almost materialistic 
attitudes cause considerable disquiet 


amongst run-of-the-mill hillgoers, 
who will occasionally be drawn into 
expressing a mixture of wry 
amusement & deep concern at the 
extent to which their love of the 
hills has, as they see it, been 
railroaded. Bagging & its associated 
attitudes are increasingly, & rightly, 
being perceived as impinging on 
topical areas such as conservation & 
access. Why oh why are 90% of 
walkers in the Munro areas whilst 
only a remnant wander elsewhere? 
(Some even hint at a conspiracy 
theory - confine the minions to the 
tourist paths in order to keep the 
“unspoilt” areas quiet.) The whole 
basic mentality seems, to many, to 
be wholly inappropriate in the 
context of the Scottish hills - quite 
apart from the way it channels 
newcomers down stiflingly narrow 
routes just when they should be 
encouraged to spread their wings & 
widen their experience. 

Publications too. You read little 
of the above kind of arguments; the 
issues are very rarely aired. And 
your editor knows, through harsh 
experience, the difficulties of 
getting a non-Munro book into print 
at the present time. For 3 months of 
his life he walked along the main 
east-west watershed of Scotland, 
from the Border to Cape Wrath: an 
antithesis to Munrology if ever there 
was, with the route defined by the 
shape of the land rather than the 


ultimately arbitrary heights of the 


hills. Having written this up & 
repeatedly packed it off to 
publishers, he has then had to try & 
deduce whether the “unmarketable” 
tag with which it returned each time 
was simply a consequence of poor 
quality writing, or whether “market” 
equals Munro full stop. Certainly 
seeing some of the other things to 
have recently found their way into 
print does nothing to convince him 
that the latter is in no way a factor. 
But enough sour grapes. To 
summarise, it would seem that with 
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the drastic increase of numbers 
going to the hill (itself no bad thing 
of course), there has come an 
equally drastic seachange in 
attitude. Maybe, ultimately, the 
more mindless & blinkered 
exponents of bagging can be 
discounted as fundamentalist 
eccentrics treading their own 
solitary & isolationist path to 
whatever kind of self-understanding 
it is that they are looking for, whilst 
the overall mass of those pursuing 
this decidedly odd form of an 
otherwise fairly understandable 
pastime can simply be assigned as 
minor casualties of that great 
imponderable, the “pace & pressure 
of modern living”. 

Whatever the causes, the 
outcome - more & more baggers, 
many of them now “graduating” to 
the Corbetts having tired of the 
Munros - are always going to be 
with us. At least, that is, until the 
entire exercise starts being 
perceived as rather futile, 
whereupon the zealots will look 
elsewhere for their kicks & allow 
the mass of Scottish hillgoers to 
revert to slightly less frenetic 
behaviour patterns. 

Ultimately, though, the hills 
themselves might have the last 
laugh - as they always tend to do. 
Given that the Greenhouse Effect is 
supposedly about to push the 
sealevel higher by a few feet at 
least, it won’t be long before we 
start chalking off the more marginal 
Munros. First Beinn Teallach, then 
Beinn a’Chlaidheimh, then the 
Bhasteir Tooth... 


<<e<e<ee<e<e<e<<ASIRIONSSsss55555 


A fashion page in a hillwalking fanzine? - Surely some mistake here. On the 
eentrary, hillwalkers are slaves to fashion of a most obscure form. No Levi 
5@1's on Ben Ledi, granted, but walkers are driven by dictates that are far 
frem utilitarian. For example... 


BEARDS: 
Completely passé in Civvy Street since the first Crosby Stills & Nash album, 
these items of hirsutia are still to be seen in disproportionate number all over 
our hills. Dripping with snotters on the hill and Guinness in the pub, they are 
presumably the result of the high-profile Boningtons of this world - who pre- 
sumably have a good excuse for theirs: i.e. shaving is difficult in a snowhole. 


BREECHES: 

Completely passe in Civvy Street since whenever Blackadder 

was meant to be around, these mysterious garments offer no 

obvious advantages over, say, tracksuit bottoms. Suggestive of plus-fours, they 

hint at buffoonery and aristocracy. The tweed ones smell when wet. Doesn't 

the wee bit of skin between them and the socks get cold? y 
a) 


BRUSHED ALUMINIUM BOTTLES: 
Everyone has one. What do they think it is - a bit of hi-fi? 
A plastic ginger bottle costs nothing and weighs less. 


RUNNING SHOES: 

After the day's labours, walkers without exception 
ease their weary feet in running shoes. Comfy as 
they are, they become soaked in about three strides 
across the boggy ground of the Sligachan campsite 
or Clachaig carpark. A pair of Doc Martens costs 
about twenty quid and keeps out the wet quite 


well. Soo : , 


warbeck productions 1991 


The totally useless equipment guide: 
No. 1 - The map case. 


Bad points & features: 

* Prone to half-strangle the wearer on anything other than windless days. 

* On the 1 day in 100 that is windless, flops about annoyingly at waist height like an old school 

satchel. 

* Fails to resolve the problem that 95% of all walks start or finish on the fold of the map, & thus 
require repeated cold-fingered footering. 

* Map still needs to be removed from case for accurate compasswork. 

* Water, once it seeps its way into the case, becomes well & truly trapped, forming itself into 
little beads which scurry like beetles across the map’s surface. 

* Velcro strip designed to keep case watertight (a) doesn’t last very long, (b) makes infuriating 
crackling noise each time it is opened, & (c) becomes entangled with similar velcro strips on 
cagoule. 

* Certain particularly bad designs of mapcase have so-called “grid-lines” marked on them. These 
invariably fail to fit the scale of map you are using, having been designed on the edicts of the 
South Korean Ordnance Survey. 
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Good points & features: 

* Useful on mid-Staffordshire rambles, when wet-day navigation along field-edge footpaths 
requires that more concentration be devoted to cartography than to admiration of the landscape, 
lest one inadvertently stray into the territory of an irate bull or snorting farmer. 

* Useful for sitting on at summits. 

* Saves on plate-carrying during camping trips. 

* Handy for wafting away flies & midges in late sumner. 

* Especially large & cumbersome mapcases serve well as sledges on icy descents. 

* Can be used to good effect when shovelling snow off the car windscreen. 

* Makes for a fine frisbee on the Cairngorm plateau in calm conditions - but watch out for those 
crags above Coire Etchachan!! 


OUT & ABOUT 


Little but good: A walk in the Glen Gynack hills above Kingussie 
Distance 19k/12 miles. Ascent 1000m/3300". O.S. sheet 35. 


Life having been plunged into the rigours of a new, chaotically shiftpatterned job, together with the weather 
having been likewise plunged into an exceptionally wet late autumn, meant that I had hardly been out for any kind 
of walks at all for a fortnight, let alone any hillwalks. Thus, when the alarm woke me at six for the start of the 
midweck equivalent of a long weekend, I felt an odd mixture of tiredness and enthusiasm. I was desperate to get out, 
yet the new job had interfered with familiar patterns and rhythms, leaving me feeling unusually nervous about the 
walks ahead. Also, and perhaps more to the point, it was pouring with rain. 

I got up nevertheless - insecurity or no, I recognised the need to escape from Glasgow for a couple of days - and 
by the back of eleven was setting out on foot from the Speyside town of Kingussie, having dumped sleepingbag and 
spare clothes in some friends’ kitchen. Also dumped was my iceaxe: a vastly over-optimistic inclusion. Although the 
Drumochter hills were wearing smart white cravats of early snow, conditions had been complacently mild all week. 
It was windy however, a sharp southwesterly, and as I headed up the steep incline of the Glen Gynack road above 
the town I had little thought beyond a half-day walk over 660m Creag Mhor and, perhaps, the adjoining 786m Creag 
Dhubh. These form part of a self-contained and unfrequented cluster of small- and medium-sized hills immediately 
north of Kingussie: just perfect for short November days when darkness falls before five o’clock. The hills 
themselves are unexpectedly craggy, full of wildlife and almost devoid of other walkers - due perhaps to the lack of 
Munros, the proximity of the high Cairngorms just across Strathspey, and of their being a southern offshoot of the 
much-maligned Monadh Liath. 

Twentyfive minutes brought Pitmain Lodge - looking like a large, gaudily painted Nissen Hut, where I checked 
out the state of play re stalking - something which I suspect I do more out of not wanting to be disturbed by the 
gamekeepers rather than the other way about. Fine, no problems, the factor said - and there was a path all the way up 
Creag Mhor, starting near a disused watertank and leading up beside a line of grousebutts. 

I moved on from the Lodge in heavy rain: overcast conditions creating a downcast state of mind that was 
exacerbated by finding the watertank but not the path. The going wasn’t too bad however: the heather was nothing 
like as clawing as it can be in the east of the country. 

Creag Mhor proved a remarkably stony hill, with the majority of stones lower down, and thrust a fairly definite 
eastern ridge out towards the Lodge. The Mhor (big, pron. Vor) in the name relates to Creag Bheag (little, pron. 
Vegg) across Loch Gynack, which it overtops by some 170m and which I had climbed one evening earlier in the 
year. 

The ridge eventually levelled and broke into three craggy tops, each one higher than the next and each giving 
fine, steeply downward views to Loch Gynack. The middle top had a little bouldery crag on its blindside which 
would probably have given good scrambling in better conditions. It was, however, desperately windy here - 
doubtless a consequence of the almost corrie-hcadwall steepness of the Gynack slope - and one gust was strong 
enough to suck the saliva right out of my mouth, like one of those miniature vacuum contraptions beloved of 
dentists. Disliking both dentists and wind, I scuttled, crouching, over the highest top and into the relative calmness 
of a leeward slope. 

With the wind - and a rainbow - now behind me, the short dip and steady rise to the parent peak of Creag Dhubh 
(dark crag) came easily, in under half an hour. Hills called Creag Dhubh are two-a-penny in this part of the world, 
and possibly the finest of them all, the 740m peak five miles away in the Newtonmore direction, showed sharply 
triangular, almost a clone of faraway Ben Stack. Shafts of light slanted diagonally down across its slopes, and I 
mentally moved it up a few places in my list of hills to be climbed without delay. 

Becoming overly engrossed in these southward views meant that it was some time before I noticed, beyond the 
greens, browns and mustard yellows of the moors to the north, the shock of cloudless blue skies. The long, ruler- 
straight line of a cold front was lying across the grain of the land somewhere between these hills and the Great Glen, 
revealing the bold cone of Ben Rinnes rising distantly over the shoulder of Geal-charn Mor. It would be a classically 
windswept, skinscouring day on it and all its neighbouring northeastern hills. 

Of the nearer tops, only the heathery hogsback of 745m Cnoc Fraing held any great visual appeal. Most things 
above the 900m level were still covered over, with the western Cairngorms almost looking as if they were being 
planed down by a very fastmoving layer of cloud. Only due west, into the main body of the Monadh Liath, was there 
any real sign of Munros, with a surprisingly open view across to A’Chailleach and Carn Sgulain. 

I trotted down the northwest shoulder towards the tall cairn on Carn Coire na h-Inghinn, then angled round the 
side of the hill to reach a tiny stalker’s bothy (unlocked, with tables and chairs: an ideal place for eating out) beside 
the headwaters of the Allt Mor. Not unexpectedly, I came across a small herd of deer in the final hollow: twelve 
hinds and a rearguard stag. The Allt Mor was high after weeks of rain, and even though I crossed above the point 
where two main tributaries converged, the boulderhopping of each was ponderous, to say the least. 
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Preplanning had made this spot the absolute limit of my day’s ambitions; from here I would merely stroll back to 
Kingussie along the estate road, as I had done on several previous occasions. But with the weather on the improve - 
the clear skies to the north were edging closer all the time - and with the uncomfortably windy conditions having 
caused me to delay eating lunch until now, I decided instead to return via the system of landrover tracks which 
crossed the nearby 878m summit of Carn an Fhreiceadain (lookout hill, unpronouncable to townies like me). There 
were still three hours of daylight left, and it seemed a shame to waste all the extra energy provided by the late lunch. 

So I tidied the bothy, added my name to the scores of others scrawled on the wall, then headed straight up the 
burnt-heather hillside, shortcutting the track’s initial zigzag. Fhreiceadain was a hill which I had first climbed the 
previous autumn and which, with its network of tracks, provides a near ideal way of filling a few spare hours: more 
a brisk morning stroll than a real hillwalk. 

Today I was on top within thirty minutes of leaving the bothy, having paused only once, to admire a lone eagle 
soaring, gliding, then diving half-a-mile or so to the west. (My Kingussie friends later confirmed the existence of a 
breeding pair on Creag Dhubh.) Then a branch-track - not shown on the map and initially easy to miss on the ground 
- led up the final slope past the slender eight-foot-high cairn which is, most likely, connected with the derivation of 
the hill’s name. The trigpoint was 200m further on, with a half-hidden stone shelter nearby, but I paused only long 
enough to again take in the crisp northern views. These now included the great bulk of Ben Wyvis and some sharper 
things further west. Then it was on along the track - which showed little inclination to go downhill during its first 
mile or so across the Beinn Bhreac spur, a fact which would make my ascent route a safer option for retreat in really 
fierce conditions. It would be all too easy to stray down the long northern slopes towards the upper Dulnain. 

From here back to Glen Gynack (passing another good bothy en route) I put up scores of hares, of every shade 
from brown, through grey to brilliant white. Clearly there was little in the way of consensus as to what season it 
was! The final section of track leading back round to Pitmain Lodge was sheer delight, with daylight fading and the 
sky turning faintly crimson overhead. Loch Gynack looked, through the trees, to be a much larger sheet of water 
than it actually was, whilst Creag Mhor, first and perhaps finest hill of a day which had gradually expanded 
outwards as the views had done likewise, now appeared, with its three rocky tops deeply in shadow, almost 
Cobbleresque in outline. 
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12 great mispronunciations of Scottish hills. 


1. Sgurr Derg (rather than Sgurr Jerrack) for Sgurr Dearg. 
2. Dumyat (rather than Dum-eye-at) for Dumyat. 
3. Ben Bud for Beinn Bhuidhe. 
4. Ben Lawyers for Ben Lawers. 
5. Bookailly Etive Mor (/st word to rhyme with “ukulele” ) for Buachaille Etive Mor. 
6. Lee-a-gash/Lee-a-tash/Lee-a-gach/Lee-attack for Liathach. (Surely the correct one’s in 
there somewhere? - confused Ed.) 
7. Sgurr da Doo Ben Ben for Sgurr Dubh na Da Bheinn (as in....J met him on a Monday & my 
heart stood still...) 
8. Ben Chonzie for Ben Chonzie (seems it ought to be Ben-y-Hone although does anyone 
know why?) 
9. Aonach Eagach: too many mispronunciations to mention. If in doubt, try “Aggy Ridge”. 
10. Ben Eemie for Beinn Ime. 
11. Monoliths/Mona Lisa for Monadh Liath. 
12. Ben Arthur for The Cobbler. 


(That’s enough mispronounciasians - Ed.) x 
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...SO we take wee Jamie up the Meikle Bin - he’s never been outside Glasgow 
remember, never once in 18 years apart from the schooltrip to Colintraive when he 
got thrown in the loch - so we take him up, & not 5 minutes away from the car he 
asks Will we see any kangaroos? Well, later we got to thinking how his entire 
knowledge of the big wide world must come from watching David Attenborough 
programmes on the TV, & there are always kangaroos in them, so why not 
kangaroos in the Campsies? But at the time we just think this is hilarious & keep 
on saying Quickquick Jamie, look, & he would spin round & think he’d just 
missed seeing a kangaroo hopping away behind a tree or something. So when we 
get bored with this we tell him there’s a crashed aeroplane on top of the hill - 
which there is, circa 1950 job, an old postwar fighter of some sort, there's only a 
wing left now but you can still see the gunports. And Jamie comes over all quiet & 
unbelieving, as though this is less likely than his bloody kangaroo, until he 
suddenly starts asking all kind of questions: What colour is it? When did it crash? 
Are there any skelingtons inside? over & over again, for most of the way up the 
rest of the hill. Then, when we get to the top, he sees the wing of the plane & just 
stands over it, all quiet, as though he’s scared or confused by something he doesn’t 
at all understand. And he’s like this all the way back down the hill again, all quiet 
& thoughtful. Then, later that night after we’ ve all got back, someone asks him if 
he had a good time up the hill, & Jamie says Aye, great, there was this big fucking 
plane came & crashed right on top of the hill & it had all smoke & flames & that 
coming out of its backside... 
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Meet the authors... 


The contributors to your Angry Corrie are a bunch of faceless amateurs whom no-one has ever 
heard of. Conversely, much Scottish hillwriting of late has flowed from the pens of several 
well-known “names” - as detailed in the following thumbnail critiques: 


Hamish Brown: Once edited an anthology of Scottish hill-poetry to which he was the chief 
contributor. His first work, Hamish’s Mountain Walk, was a textbook example of how to tap a 
previously untapped market (just like your fantastic fanzine! - enthusiastic Ed.), and was so well 
structured and conceived that it served as guidebook, missal and hymnal to a whole decade’s 
worth of Munrobaggers - until, in fact, the arrival of coffeetable picturebooks in the mid- 
eighties. Nothing Brown has since written has really enhanced his reputation - a situation he 
himself tends to exacerbate by frequent, reiterative harkings-back to his earlier triumphs. Pet 
subjects: Shetland Collies; schooldays - both as pupil at Dollar & teacher at Braehead; 
conservative evangelical Christianity; stressing that he is not, no way, never has been a 
Munrobagger; the ethics of green cagoules/tents/beards as against bright orange ones. 


Martin Moran: Guru and spiritual leader of the specs-but-no-beard trendies. Shot to stardom 
in 1984/85 with his Munros-in-winter epic, a fame consolidated with 2 books: The Munros in 
Winter & Scotland’s Winter Mountains. The latter of these particularly exemplifies the 
shortcomings of his prose style, mixing as it does detailed descriptions of state-of-the-art snow 
& ice techniques with accounts of actual ascents written in an absurd neo-Romantic purple 
prose. Is particularly fond of calling the summit of a hill its “pate”, and of using such antiquated 
constructions as “snowy raiment”, “winter garb” & "crag-girt". Pet subjects: being avalanched 
on Ben Wyvis; gullies in the far northwest; dismissing anyone who is either incapable or 
disinterested in climbing Grade V ice as somehow incompetent. 


Tom Weir: Once famously drank most of Sir John Hunt’s whisky during the Scottish Greenland 
expedition. Has nose the same shape, colour and consistency as the bobble atop his red tumshie 
hat. Apparently impossible to escape from if encountered on a hill. Progenitor of countless Scots 
Magazine articles & TV progs. in which he manages to convey an interest in people, in wildlife 
and a sheer love of the hills in a way as yet unmatched. Continually & consistently plays down 
his own far from inconsiderable achievements in the development of Scottish climbing - a trait 
all too rare these days, & one which can’t be a bad thing. Prone to end any article with a long 
rambling list of birds - rather like a band which can never think of definite endings to their songs 
so constantly resort to fade-outs... 


A. Wainwright: An old curmudgeon who died recently. Famous for rarely venturing outwith the 
Lakes, and then only on day-return bustrips from Kendal. Only once spent a night out on the hill, 
and was reputedly scared shitless by a cow. Never set foot in snow. Occasionally espied Scotland 
from Skiddaw, but rarely dared venture there for fear that his beloved Pond District might appear 
Hollandlike in comparison. Famously sexist. Brilliant draughtsman: produced possibly the finest 
linedrawings of hills ever published. 


Craig Caldwell: Yet another writeup of a Long Walk, his Climb Every Mountain is a classic 
example of the truism that a good walker doesn’t necessarily make a good writer. The whole 
book - which often reads as if it has been badly ghosted - is as creakingly undercreative as its 
title. (And, while we’re at it, what’s with this persistent notion that Scotland’s hills can be idly 
labelled “mountains” as soon as one has climbed them?) The word “cheery” appears in adjectival 
form several hundred times: cheery bothy, cheery campfire, cheery cairn...cheerio. 
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Richard Gilbert: Master-in-charge of Munrobagging at Amplegirth School, Yorkshire. Built a 
reputation almost entirely on the back of perhaps the most dull & prosaic of all modern 
hillbooks, the diary-format Memorable Munros. Struck it lucky in that this arrived several years 
before Brown’s munro opus, & was thus voraciously gobbled-up by a public hungry for material 
& starved of even the most mundane publications. Comes across as something of a self-occupied 
zealot (but then don’t we all), & frequently seems to have climbed unlikely combinations of 
Munros, often in adverse conditions, simply in order to get them over with. Since the publication 
of MM, has coedited (with Ken Wilson) some of the “Big Walks” series, hosted a dismal 
Channel 4 hillwalking series, & currently has a monthly column in High magazine. 


Chris Bonington: Similar to Wainwright in that he has written little on the Scottish hills, his 
books are nevertheless of persistent interest to us lot due (a) to the sheer scale of his 
achievements in the Himalaya and elsewhere; & (b) to abundant tales of his encounters with the 
Creag Dhu climbing club in Glen Coe in the early sixties: the quintessential culture clash, 
Sandhurst officer v Clydebank fitter. The lingering tenor of these stories is of a Bonington. 
somewhat arrogant & supercilious, & it may be this which lies at the heart of his still far from 
complete popularity with Scottish audiences. His logistical genius comes across in prose that is 
well-ordered & efficient rather than risk-taking & flamboyant. Charges exorbitant fees for his 
slideshows & public appearances: the Emlyn Hughes of climbing? (/ think not - sceptical Ed.) 


Jimmy McGregor: Not strictly an author as such, since all his published works are mere 
writeups of his popular TV series. Has attempted to fill the boots recently vacated by the ageing 
Tom Weir, without as yet coming anywhere near achieving this - not least due to his annoying 
habit of interrupting interesting interviewees mid-sentence. Also lacks Weir’s esteem amongst 
the hillgoing fraternity, mainly due to ever-spotless climbing equipment & occasional (or not-so- 
occasional) use of a helicopter to ferry him along so-called “walks”. For more on this, take time 
out to read the bothybook at Over Phawhope on the Southern Upland Way. 


Perkin Warbeck adds: 


Walt Poucher: His books The Scottish Peaks & The Magic of Skye are unique in their style & 
undoubtedly good introductions to their respective hills. Poucher’s world is one of Bentleys, 
hotels, changing for dinner & oldfashioned ways. There are obliging boatmen who row him up 
Loch Maree to avoid the long walk to Slioch. There are retainers who wake him if there are 
“cloud galleons” on Cruachan. His purple prose paints the landscape with Cyclopean Walls, as 
through the Stygian Gloom he sees mural precipices being climbed by good companions whilst 
deterring ordinary pedestrians. He stays in the Sligachan Hotel, uses only Leica cameras & 
Tricouni nailed boots, plasters himself with green eyeshadow, romances the world’s most 
beautiful women with his Steinway grand, & generally weaves an individualistic pattern among 
the Scottish peaks. Much vaunted as a photographer, his pics are somewhat unimaginative 
picture-postcard efforts, although worth ploughing through for occasional glimpses of his 
Dolomite Sprint. 
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BRAES BEEFS - THE LETTERS PAGE 


LEG GLANCE 


Dear TAC, 

Several of my friends are often to be seen wearing the “Rohan” brand of trousers. Is there, I 
wonder, any connection between this trademark and the great Rohan Kanhai who played 79 tests for the West Indies 
between 1957 & 1973? I once saw him bat at Old Trafford. 


Yours etc, 
Garfield Trumper-Bradman, 
Orpington, Kent. 


MUNROSCATOLOGY 


Dear TAC, 

I wonder if you and your readers would be interested to hear details of my recent completion of a 
round of the “Munros”, during which I successfully relieved my bowels on each of the 279 summits. This is, as far 
as Iam aware, a unique and singular achievement - although I would be happy to hear from any other readers who 
have pre-empted me. The idea emerged as a modification of the old tradition of adding a stone to the cairn of each 
climbed hill, and has proved remarkably rewarding and stimulating - as well as being more “eco-friendly” than the 
former wanton dismantling of the hillside: a very important factor, might I add, in this “green” day and age. 
Appropriately, my twelve years of strenuous effort came to fruition on Lochnagar’s Cac Carn Beag (little pile of 
shite). 

As you can well imagine, the task I set myself was far from easy - especially in the early days, before my 
digestive system was fully able to cope with the rigours of some of the longer western ridge systems. (So much so 
that the South Ciuanie Ridge required a total of 4 visits before its 7 peaks could be rightly claimed.) Later, however, 
I adapted so well to my special diet of prunes and bean pieces that I was easily able to emulate the late Philip Trat- 
ner's example and "drop my load" on all 19 tops flanking Glen Nevis in the course of one long and immensely 
satisfying summer's day. Winter brought its special problems - as a fortnight's skingraft and surgery in the Ninewells 
frostbite clinic was to testify. Unhappiest moment must surely be the near-injury arising out of iceaxes thrown by 
climbers following my successful "topping-out" of the In.Pinn., whilst it is worth remarking that I seemed to find 
myself alone on a disproportionately high number of summits. Oh the solitude of Scotland's mountains! 

Ultimately, though, a large crowd of companions were present at the cairn of Lochnagar last Sunday to witness 


the completion of what one of them jokingly referred to as my own brand of anal fixation. 
With this success under my belt, so to speak, my new ambition is to broaden the experience of others, especially 
the younger generation, by encouraging some of the pupils at the school where I teach to follow in my footsteps. 


Yours etc, 


Bill McTurdo, 
Fife. 


ANY CHANCE? 


Dear TAC, 

Iam a keen “Munro-Bagger”, and have a problem. I have just returned from Skye and an awe-inspiring encounter 
with the Inaccessible Pinnacle. For me it appears the name is literally true. However, I have been up Ben Lomond 
twice and am wondering if anyone with two ascents of Sgurr Dearg's lofty eminence would be interested in a swap. 
We did this all the time at school with bubblegum cards. 


Donald Corbett-Munro, 
Carnwath. 
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SCUD-U-LIKE 
Dear TAC, 

I really think it an absolute disgrace that selfish-minded and incompetent “mountaineers” are continually 
having to be rescued from our hills. Such rank stupidity kept several of our RAF crews from joining our brave lads 
in the Gulf, and if I had my way I would have forcibly conscripted all the climbers and packed them off there too. 
A spell under the hot desert sun would soon have taught them a thing or two about “the Great Outdoors”. The 
Scotch Highlands should have been closed off for the duration I say. 


Yours etc, 
Mrs Pat Rait-Missile, 
Stow-on-the-Wold. 
BISCUIT TIN 


Dear TAC, 


I really must say the time has come for the board of directors at Celtic Park to stand up & be counted. 
It’s no use us fans having to forever blame Billy McNeill for bad results when Jack McGinn & his 
cronies refuse to put their money where their mouths is & splash out on some new young blood. And 
as for the state of the pies! Bring back Kenny Dalglish as manager I say! 


Fergal O’Fenian, 
Upthera Street, 


Barlanark. 
aK KK EK 


STRANGE BUT TRUE... 
* Prior to regional reorganisation, the Scottish county with the highest mean height above sealevel was...Peeblesshire. 


* The mostnortherly hill visible from Glasgow is Ben Lui - 1130m highand some 72km or45 miles distant from Queen’s 
Park flagpole, one of numerous places from where it can be seen. 


* Ben Macdhui, highest of the Cairngorms and 2nd highesthill in Scotland, is nearer to Fort William than it is to Aberdeen. 


* The Scottish river with the shortest name is the River E in the northern Monadhliath. It is closely followed in 
etymological abruptness by the Water of Ae, NW of Lochmabcn. 


* Hills with ridiculously long names include the Munro, Braigh Coire Chruinn-bhalgain, part of Beinn a’Ghlo, and the 
Corbett, Meallan Liath Coire Mhic Dhugaill in the far northwest - 26 & 29 letters respectively. 


* The named river (rather than burn or tributary) commonly held to be the shortest in length is the River Morar - no more 
than 4km from Loch Morar to the beginning of tidal waters. Its shortness seems all the more remarkable given that 
Loch Morar, at its head, contains possibly the deepest inshore waters in the whole of Europe, at over 300m. 


* On exceptionally clear days from the summit of Lochnagar on Deeside, the Cheviot in England can be seen, over 
160km, or 100 miles away. 


* Scottish hills which have visitor’s books at their summits include Sron a’Choire Ghairbh above the Great Glen, and 
Mam Sodhail above Glen Affric. 


* The band Deacon Blue filmed part of the video for their hit single “Fergus sings the blues” on top of the Dumpling 
above Gartocharn on 25th April 1989. Sad to say, local worthy Tom Weir failed to make an appearance on this, 
his favourite hill. 


* Vibram soles are named after their Italian originator, Vitale Bramini. 
* Despite the common belief that the Buachaille Etive Mor marks the eastern limit of Glen Coe, not one drop of 


its drainage descends into the Glen’s catchment area. Everything eventually finds its way down Glen Etive - as, 
of course, the hill’s name suggests. 


Ls 


The hitchhiker’s guide to 
the Highlands: 

1. Loch Lomondside & the 
Rest and be Thankful, from 
Glasgow. 


As befits the country’s largest 
city, Glasgow & surrounds can 
boast by far the best public transport 
infrastructure. This, combined with 
the remarkable proximity of several 
major walking & climbing areas, 
means that the Glasgow-based 
walker need not rely on car- 
ownership in order to gain access to 
the hills. In fact, the lack of a car 
allows all manner of enhanced 
expeditions to be attempted without 
the constraint of having to go from 
A to B, then back to A again. Yet 
the delights of walking from A to B 
to C (and then perhaps right on 
through the alphabet) are receiving 
less & less coverage in increasingly 
car-orientated hill-publications. 
There are two main options for the 
non-motorised walker: public 
transport or hitching. However, 
given the readily available timetable 
information for trains and buses 
(summarised in the half-yearly 
“Getting Around the Highlands & 
Islands”- but watch out for sudden 
alterations), it is this column’s 
intention to deal mainly with 
hitchhiking, & to mention transport 
services only when they can be used 
to make hitching easier. Hitching is 
an activity nowadays slightly 
frowned upon as being quaint, 
eccentric or dangerous, but which is 
still surprisingly popular & 
productive - quite apart from its 
costcutting benefits & the 
acquisition of local knowledge & 
gossip from drivers. The walker 
who is prepared to risk occasionally 
becoming becalmed for a few hours 
in some godforsaken layby can rest 
assured that some interesting 
travelling lies ahead. 

Alternative routes out from 
Glasgow & elsewhere will be 
discussed in future editions (Hmm. 
An optimist - gloomy Ed.), but for 
now we’ll deal with the easiest way 
north, & one which allows access to 
a whole range of options. It will be 
assumed that the walker will be 
looking for daytrips only, but of 


course all manner of longer-term 
outings are available once you are 
where you want to be. 
Occasionally, Loch Lomond-bound 
travellers can be seen frantically 
thumbing at various points along 
Glasgow’s Great Western Rd, 
anywhere from Kelvinbridge to 
Clydebank. This, however, is liable 
to be far from profitable timewise 
(there is too much local traffic), & 
unless you are really hard-up it is 
simpler to begin by jumping aboard 
a Balloch-bound train. These are 
catchable anywhere from 
Motherwell, through Queen St 
lowlevel, Partick, Clydebank/Singer 
& Dumbarton; single fare at time of 
writing: £1.80 from Queen St. 


Balloch translates as “loch 
village”, & is precisely that: the city 
limits are well & truly demarcated 
here in order to prevent the 
inhabitants from getting their feet 
wet. A 10 minute walk from the 
station takes you to possibly the 
best hitching layby in the whole of 
Scotland. To get there, come out of 
the station onto the main road, turn 
L along past several guesthouses, 
swing further L at a junction, then R 
at a roundabout & up a steady 
footpathless incline to another 
roundabout at the main A82. The 
uninitiated are occasionally to be 
seen trying to hitch at the 
roundabout itself, but this allows 
little in the way of stopping 
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distance. Instead, turn R (up the 
loch), cross the road & in 200m or 
so reach the dream layby. All traffic 
heading for Lochaber, Cowal, 
Kintyre etc has to pass here, & this 
of course includes large numbers of 
hillwalkers, often with half-empty 
cars. Therefore try & get there early 
(first train leaves Queen St 0616 
weekdays, arriving Balloch 0657; 
every half-hour from 0641 
thereafter), & try to look like a 
climber (iceaxe useful well into 
early summer - although any later & 
you come across as a crazed axe- 
murderer). You should get a swift 
lift no probs. 

The road N used to be narrow & 
winding all the way up the loch: no 
overtaking for 25 miles & several 
passenger-seat heartattacks per trip. 
Now, vast & fast improvements 
have left only the Tarbet-Ardlui 
stretch tortuous; a speedy driver 
could whisk you to Glen Coe in 
little more than an hour. There are 
several major junctions in the road, 
all of which branch into areas of 
interest to the walker. Hence it is 
handy to have several walking plans 
ready in advance, thus avoiding 
unnecessary abandonment of lifts. 
First split comes at Tarbet (Gaelic: 
an isthmus), where, somewhat 
surprisingly, most traffic takes the 
straight-on branch to Arrochar, 
Inveraray & beyond. Should you go 
this way, numerous good hills can 
be started a fair height up by 
jumping out at the top of the Rest 
and be Thankful - although if, say, 
crossing Beinn Ime & descending 
Coiregrogain to Inveruglas, 
remember that you are coming 
down to the awkward, difficult-to- 
hitch section of the A82. A better 
descent is to sealevel at Succoth, 
where the hordes of car-walkers 
coming off the Cobbler can usually 
be rélied upon to offer lifts. Perhaps 
the best of all days from the Rest - 
although quite long - is to climb 
Beinn an Lochain by its NE ridge, 
then to continue over Ben Donich & 
The Brack before a descent to, & 
moderate hitching from, Ardgarten. 
If the Lomondside branch is taken 
from Tarbet, the first feasible 
starting point is the hydroroad up 
from Inveruglas. This allows access 


to A’Chrois & Bens Vane & 
Vorlich, with the latter pair offering 
pleasant ways off via their easy N 
ridges leading to Glen Kinglas & 
excellent return hitching from 
Butterbridge. Vorlich can also be 
climbed from Ardlui, whilst the 
unfairly neglected Troisgeach can 


be started from just N of Inverarnan. 


The Crianlarich hills (Beinn 
Chabhair to Ben More) can be 
climbed in little circuits from Glen 
Falloch just as they would with a 
car. Alternatives, such as dropping 
off S to the long, deadend Loch 
Voil road or, even more riskily, 
crossing Beinn Chabhair & the 
Bealach nan Corp to Stronachlachar 
on Loch Katrine, run rather too 
much danger of becoming stranded 
late in the day. Most A to B 
merchants will happily settle for 
something along the lines of the 3 
western Munros from Derrydaroch 
to Inverarnan. 


At Crianlarich, a road shoots off 
down Glen Dochart towards Killin, 
but little traffic goes this way & that 
which does seems oddly reluctant to 
offer lifts. Most hitchers will push 
on towards Tyndrum, where there is 
another split. Before then, however, 
the excellent Cononish route to Ben 
Lui can be taken from Dalrigh (not 
named on the map: 350286), with 
an eventual descent N to Glenlochy 
Crossing - although transportwise 
this is maybe better in reverse, as 
the long straight at Dalrigh provides 
plenty of lifts. All the Lui Munros 
can also be descended via the 
Gleann nan Caorann hydroroad 
system to the S. This eventually 
exits opposite Glen Falloch farm, & 
provides unusual & lovely views, 
especially late in the day when the 
sun sets on the peaks opposite. 


Once beyond Tyndrum, the shortest 
A to B route crosses the two 
goldmining Corbetts N of the 
village - which is as bad for 
providing lifts as it is unpleasant to 
look at. If you are dropped here 
whilst heading for Glen Coe, walk 
up to the main junction & the layby 
just beyond - although even this is 
far from ideal due to being sited on 
a steep bend. 

Beyond Tyndrum there are no main 
junctions on either road for many a 
mile; hence most daytrip walking is 
the same as for car-owners - 
although the old chestnut of getting 
back off the Bridge of Orchy 
Munros is resolved (start at Auch, 
exit via Achallader), whilst the full 


traverse of the Blackmount becomes 


a superb option (Forest Lodge to 
Kingshouse; quickest route from 
A82 to Forest Lodge is from Tulla 
Cottage, not Br of O). 


On the other road, a similar end- 
to-end traverse can be made of 
Cruachan, Dalmally-Taynuilt, 
although this is edging it a bit in 
terms of daytrips given that 
Dalmally is around 70 miles from 
Glasgow whether you go via 
Crianlarich/Tyndrum or Arrochar/ 
Inveraray. 

Finally, a few notes on getting 
back into Glasgow: at the end of the 
day... Try to reach the suburban rail 
network - i.e. get inside of the 
Balloch/Helensburgh radius. 
Problems can arise if your lift is 
taking the motorway straight 
through & down south, in which 
case you will need to jump out 
somewhere before the Erskine 
Bridge, e.g. Bowling or Old 
Kilpatrick. If your driver is crossing 


the Bridge but heading west towards 
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Greenock, try & persuade her/him 
to take the short on/off sliproads 
through Langbank, where there is a 
station. And if your driver is 
heading straight into town prior to 
picking up the M8, a lot of transport 
problems can be solved by bidding 
your fond or not-so-fond farewells 
at Kelvinbridge underground. 
Happy hitching! 


at at ae es 


7) 
= —_ 
WRITE TO: 
THE ANGRY CORRIE 
HOUSE 48 
170 SANDIEFIELD ROAD 


GLASGOW G5 0DL 


RATES ARE...ER...UM... 
NEGOTIABLE 


This land is your land... 


* Word filters through that the not-particularly-long-awaited golfcourse, designed by Tom 
Weiskopf and presently easily confused with the nearby and similarly half-built Luss bypass, is 
in financial trouble. The course - which, with its corporate membership and already 
mushrooming “Keep Out” signs, was never going to be much of a local amenity - is reputedly in 
the red to the tune of tens of millions. A case of financial fools rushing in perhaps? Or of Long 
Tom being a not-so-Weis or even a Dumkopf? 


Se aR a A KK 


* TLIYL loves to unearth tales of fisticuffs and fracas among the supposedly gentlemanly and 
genteel ranks of hillgoers. Hence a modicum of delight at a rather disturbing story from the 
shores of Loch Coruisk in remotest Skye. A source reports that on one particularly dark and 
stormy night, a party of Lochaberians had their tents shredded by a virulent gust sweeping down 
from the Cuillin. Unwilling to risk the long and treacherous exit march to either Sligachan or 
Camasunary, and fearful of benightment and possible exposure, they did the obvious and simple 
thing: chapped the door of the nearby Scottish Mountaineering Club hut. All’s well that ends 
well, you would think: cagoules hanging dripping in front of the fire, steaming mugs of coffee to 
hand, a dram or two liberally dispensed. Except that the two resident English fellrunners 
suddenly came over all proprietorial and no-room-at-the-innish. Tempers flared, blows were 
exchanged, and in the ensuing chaos the not-so-welcoming custodians put their fellrunning skills 
to good use as they scarpered into the night - leaving the tentless campers with the intended roof 
over their heads but in less than ideal circumstances. The fact that several of the refugees were 
both SMC and mountain rescue team members only added to the absurdity. Our source also 
reports that the fellrunners’ pedantry later resurfaced in an attempt to press charges, but that the 
Procurator Fiscal wasted no time in neatly turning the tables and refusing to entertain them. 


TKK RK 


... Club notes etc. 


* Crewe trainspotting & mountaineering club - annual spring meet, Tyndrum Lower for Beinn 
Lui, 0746 hours, 14/5/91. Change at Newton-le-Sands & Hamilton Central. 


* Govan Rising Star Lodge No.561 meet 10 a.m. 12/7/91 Fort William for Ben Loyal. 
Afterwards in the Blue Monarch Hotel, Aboyne. Orange cagoules only please. 


* Jimmy MacGregor Appreciation Society Gathering: 
Every 3rd Wed., Dunrobin Hall. Next speaker: J. Sikorsky: "Rotor blades & Rotary Clubs". 


* Chekhov Hill-lover's Society spring outing: The Three Sisters. 


* Male, 30s, non-smoker into hillwalking, bothies, real ale etc. Seeks female 18-25, rosy- 
cheeked, firm-thighed, for deep carnal sex and occasional hillwalking. 


NEXT ISSUE SOMETIME IN JUNE, HOPEFULLY... 
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